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Athens did without a government but it could not do without leaders. When the herald 
opened a debate in the citizen assembly (ekklesia) by asking "Who wants to speak" any 
Athenian could stand up and have his say, but certain individuals got up and spoke more 
regularly and more persuasively than others, and gained a reputation as advisers. But 
leadership can be exercised in a variety of different ways, and both our most important 
contemporary commentators on Athenian politics in the last third of the fifth century, 
Thucydides the historian and Aristophanes the comic poet, claim that after the death of 
Perikles in 429 B.C. a new style of leadership came in. 

Here is Thucydides' summary of what happened in his obituary eulogy for Perikles (2.65): 

"The later leaders were more on a par one with another and in their eager desire to become 
each the first man in the city they pandered to the pleasures of the people and handed over 
affairs to them. This caused many other mistakes as one would expect in a great city which 
ruled an empire, and included the Sicilian expedition ..." 

It seems to be for these post-Periklean leaders that the Athenians first used the title 
"champions of the people", and it is these men who are commonly referred to as the 
"Demagogues". "Demagogos", which is not in fact a common term in the fifth-century, need 
mean no more than "leader of the people": ironically what Thucydides claims about those 
we call demagogues is that they made themselves prominent not so much by leading as by 
letting themselves be led; they made themselves champions of the people by making sure 
that the causes they fought for were causes which were already dear to the demos. 

Assembly amends Council 

But were the leaders who followed Perikles really as different from him as all that? While 
we need not doubt that the experience of seeing Kleon perform on the platform was very 
different from the experience of seeing Perikles perform, was this any more than a matter 
of personal style? Kleon may have lacked the aristocratic upbringing and demeanour of 
Perikles, but did he actually lead the people in a different way? 

To answer these questions we need to understand what role the political leader had within 
the institutional framework of Athenian democracy. When the Assembly gathered early in 
the morning on the Pnyx at Athens, as it did about once every ten days in the fourth century 
B.C. and probably with similar frequency in the late fifth century, it did not simply discuss 



whatever came into the heads of those who turned up. The agenda for the Assembly was 
drawn up by the Council (Boule), and the Council held a preliminary discussion and, in most 
cases, came up with a draft resolution on the matter in hand. The Assembly could request 
the Council to draft a resolution on a certain topic for its next meeting, but it seems rarely if 
ever to have discussed matters which the Council had not predigested at all. What the 
Assembly could do was to amend, and amend substantially, the draft resolution which the 
Council had framed. 

A nice illustration of the way the system worked is given by a decree of 424/3 B.C. which 
honours one Herakleides, who came from Klazomenai in Asia Minor, for his services to the 
Athenians. In this case the Council proposed that Herakleides would be given the title of 
"Representative" (Proxenos) and "Benefactor" of the Athenians because he had been 
generally good to the people of Athens and, in particular, had assisted an embassy to Persia. 
An Athenian called Thoukudides then got up in the Assembly and said that, while he did not 
disagree with the Council's proposal, he thought that, since the ambassadors who had 
returned from the Persian King had reported that Herakleides had cooperated with them 
very keenly in the matter of the peace treaty and in the other matters under discussion, he 
should be given not just the honorific titles "Representative" and "Benefactor" but also the 
right to own land and house at Athens (a right normally restricted to Athenian citizens), and 
the same tax exemptions as other "Representatives" enjoyed. The People approved this 
amendment, and thus bestowed honours on Herakleides that were very significantly more 
weighty than those proposed in the original Council resolution. 

Council not count 

The Assembly seems very regularly to have amended Council's proposals in this sort of way, 
but that did not stop the Council's initial drafting of the proposal having a very great deal of 
influence over the decision finally taken by the Assembly. But who was on the Council? 
Almost certainly only citizen men over thirty could be members of the Council (you only had 
to be 18 to go to the Assembly), and no one was allowed to serve for more than two years, 
and those not in succession. Every deme (ward of the town of Athens or village outside 
Athens) provided a set number of men for the Council each year, selected by lot from the 
eligible who had put their names forward. This meant that the Council was made up of a 
geographical cross-section of experienced Athenians, and that it could not be dominated by 
any particular group since no one could serve on it for a longer period. The restrictions on 
service on the Council applied just as much to those who often got up and spoke in the 
Assembly as they did to other citizens. The only group that seems to have had some sort of 
privileged access to the Council was the ten Generals. Even the Generals did not count as 
members of the Council for oil purposes, but since the Generals had to carry out a lot of the 
Assembly's decisions very close cooperation between Council and Generals was vital, and on 
at least two occasions in the late fifth century (possibly two occasions in a single year) the 



Generals were recorded as responsible for framing the draft resolution which the Council 
brought to the Assembly. 

From all this it should be clear that political leaders did not make their mark by having their 
names at the head of the draft resolutions which the Council put before the Assembly. 
Prominent political leaders did serve their turn on the Council and did take a leading role in 
it during their year's office there, but their popular reputation was not built on a single 
year's activity in the Council. Political leaders could probably privately persuade members of 
the Council to draft resolutions which they particularly wanted to see discussed in the 
Assembly, but we cannot trace such behind-the-scenes activity, and it would not have been 
sufficiently obvious to the bulk of those in the Assembly to make the leader's reputation. 
No, political leaders must have made their names not by their initiatives but by their role in 
the actual taking of the decision in the Assembly. 

The Assembly had to take two decisions on every draft resolution which came to it from the 
Council: to accept or reject it, and, if to accept, whether to leave it as it was or to amend it. 
Did political leaders concentrate on guiding the people in the major decision, of accepting or 
rejecting what the Council had drafted? Or did they delve into the detailed arguments 
involved in amending an accepted resolution? Amendments could be of quite major 
importance, but in general they concerned matters of detail, not matters of principle. If, as 
some modern scholars have suggested, the political leader made his mark by his grasp of 
detail, one might expect to find prominent political leaders frequently named as those 
proposing amendments. In fact this is not the case: men known to have been prominent 
political leaders figure hardly at all as proposers of amendments. Neither Perikles nor Kleon 
appear as proposers or amenders in an y decree that has survived. The implication of this 
would seem to be that what you did to get a reputation as a political leader w.as to 
influence the Assembly on the question of whether It should accept or reject the draft 
resolution proposed by the Council. 

The appeal to self-interest 

To return to the question from which I began: did Kleon and the others whom 
contemporaries referred to as "champions of the people" actually lead the people in a 
different way from Perikles? Did they use different criteria for determining what the people 
should vote for? Inscribed decrees will not answer this question for us, for they tell us 
nothing of the debate, and so we have to turn again to the literary sources, to Thucydides 
and Aristophanes. 

Thucydides gives substantial political speeches to just five named Athenians: Perikles (who 
is given three separate speeches in the first two books), Kleon and Diodotos (who debate 
what to do about the revolting Mytilenians in Book 3), Alkibiades and Nikias (who debate 



whether and how to invade Sicily in Book 6). The circumstances of the debates vary greatly, 
and Thucydides suggests that particular factors influenced the Assembly on particular 
occasions - he emphasises, for example, the importance of the split between the young and 
the old in the Sicilian decision In 416 B.C. But all the speakers agree about the general 
principles that should govern the taking of the decision. They all take it as read that the 
interest of the city is what must be determined, and they naturally claim that they have 
determined it. Moral considerations do not take even second place to this: even Diodotos, 
arguing that the Athenians should not kill all the male citizens of Mytilene, makes a point of 
stressing that pity and fear should not come into the Assembly's calculations. 

What is at issue between the speakers is the criteria on which the Assembly should trust 
that speaker rather than another. Perikles emphasises his own consistency of policy, his own 
unchanging views, and the Athenians' need to maintain the standards of the past. Kleon and 
Alkibiades, who are both defending decisions taken in an earlier debate, also refer to the 
importance of consistency, but while Kleon concentrates his attention on the importance of 
not reducing an Assembly debate simply to a contest in rhetoric between clever speakers, 
Alkibiades stresses his own personal achievements as the reason why his judgement of what 
is in the city's interest should be trusted. Diodotos and Nikias who both want decisions 
reversed, also take contrasting lines: Diodotos has to defend the very possibility of re- 
opening a debate against the general slurs cast by Kleon, and he proceeds to question 
particular premises of Kleon's argument and hence undermine its conclusion; Nikias 
concentrates on a personal attack on Alkibiades and his methods of gaining support, and 
also claims that he has a superior knowledge of the dangers which a Sicilian invasion will 
face. 

What emerges from Thucydides' account of the debates in the Athenian Assembly is that 
there was general agreement between leaders that Athenian self-interest should be the 
most important factor in determining citizens' decisions. But different leaders attempted to 
establish the credibility of their own interpretation of Athenian self-interest in different 
ways: Perikles and Akibiades both appealed, in part at least, to their own track record, but 
Kleon concentrated on destroying the credibility of all other speakers by suggesting that 
they were simply clever rhetoricians while he was the uncorruptible honest broker. 

Comic trading on tradesmen 

Aristophanes' abuse of contemporary politicians suggests that he shared Thucydides' 
perception that there was a divide between those who claimed the ear of the people 
because of their own past achievements, outside as well as inside the Assembly, and those 
who gained credibility by drawing attention to the rhetorical ploys of others - while 
employing the same ploys themselves. Aristophanes emphasises Perikles' Olympian 
authority in the Assembly and delights in suggesting that his colourful personal life actually 



determined his political advice: the character Dikaiopolis in Aristophanes' play Akharnians 
suggests that Perikles brought on the Peloponnesian war by insisting on action against the 
Megarians because they had snaffled two prostitutes belonging to Perikles' consort Aspasia. 
Similarly it is the personal qualities of Alkibiades, in particular his over-active sex, life both 
heterosexual and homosexual, which both Aristophanes and other contemporary comic 
dramatists stress. In the case of Kleon, however, almost all the comic abuse relates pretty 
directly to his political activity in the Assembly and the courts. And the same is more or less 
true of figures like Hyperbolos and Kleophon. 

It is true that the comedians accuse Kleon and others of being engaged in selling things, and 
of being of disreputable or foreign birth, but these look like political charges. We know that 
Kleon was not at all of low birth - his father was wealthy enough to pay for his tribe's 
victorious participation in the dithyrambic contest associated with the festival of the 
Dionysia. Likewise Kleophon was the son of a man who held the post of general in the early 
years of the Peloponnesian war. So why make such false charges about their social status? 
The answer may be In the particular way in which they tried to persuade the Assembly. 

Athenians were brought up on an Ideal of self-sufficient independence: the citizen was 
properly a farmer and a soldier and reliant on no one. But to be involved In trade was to be 
dependent on others - on those who supplied the goods at one end and on those who 
purchased them at the other. This made selling two degrees worse than self-sufficient 
farming, and one degree worse than manufacturing goods for sale or being in a service 
industry. The man who told the people that they should support him in the Assembly 
because of what he had achieved on other occasions and outside politics was like the 
independent citizen farmer; but the man whose political methods involved, in fact required, 
recognising that his political position depended on the people trusting what he said in that 
particular debate, on whether or not he could sell his line as more worth purchasing than 
anyone else's line, was like the man involved in trade for his success consisted in persuading 
the people that the 1 political goods which he was offering were the goods that really fitted 
their needs. 

It is abundantly clear that neither Thucydides nor Aristophanes liked Kleon. Both had 
personal reasons for being biased against him. But their evidence is consistent, and even if 
we cannot trust the details there is no serious reason to doubt that a new sort of political 
leader did emerge during the Peloponnesian War. But what was new about him was not a 
new attention to details or command of relevant information, nor that he was drawn from 
social classes that had previously never been involved at the top. What was new was that 
these leaders relied much more exclusively than before upon the success of their rhetoric in 
the Assembly debate and upon its claims to meet the people's needs. 
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